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League has its bill for appropriations for the navy pre- 
pared, ready to submit to Congress, and this speech of 
the Admiral was the first gun fired in its favor. 

Unlike former appeals, however, this has no " scare " 
in it, such as wrought the citizens of San Francisco a few 
years ago up to such a frenzy that they actually turned 
seventy-one Japanese children out of school. Think of 
it ! Seventy-one little children (which was an average 
of about one to one thousand of the children of school 
age in that great city) turned out of school, our boasted, 
free, public school/ What an achievement ! Think of 
an aged, retired statesman, some years hence, taking his 
little grandson on his knee and telling the boy that he 
was once a great statesman, and that he assisted in turn- 
ing seventy-one little children, about his grandson's age, 
out of school! Should this same statesman go to the 
" Flowery Kingdom " he would be received with the 
greatest deference and respect. 

I have not the Admiral's full speech before me, but 
from this clipping I am convinced that he is well aware 
that battleships, since aerial navigation has become an 
established fact, are soon to be utterly worthless for any 
purpose except display. In fact, he suggests no other 
necessity for them. 

Think of the number of airships we should be com- 
pelled to build, in case of war, to guard the battleships 
we now have ! Why, you might as well suggest a pair 
of candle snuffers to an electrician, or a pony express to 
a wireless operator as a battleship to paddle around in 
the water while the war was going on above the clouds. 

Admiral Evans suggests a fleet of sixteen battleships 
for the Pacific Coast. This represents an outlay of one 
hundred and sixty million dollars of the people's money. 
He wishes them as an adjunct to the San Francisco fair 
as a part of the display. Comment is unnecessary. But 
let your mind dwell upon this proposition for a few 
minutes. In addition to the cost of the ships, consider 
the cost of manning, coaling and assembling such a fleet, 
and I think you will agree with me that the Navy League 
at Washington is driven to desperate straits for fuel. 
Let us not deceive ourselves nor be deceived. War is 
impossible/ peace must prevail. 

Seattle, Wash. 

1 ■ ♦ > i 

Suggestions for the Celebration of the 
Hundred Years' Peace. 

Letters from Statesmen, Publicists and Educators in the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada. 

In response to a request sent out by Dr. James L. 
Tryon, Assistant Secretary, for suggestions on the cele- 
bration of the One Hundred Years' Peace between the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, the American 
Peace Society has received letters from publicists and 
educators in all three countries. They reveal a fraternal 
spirit among the people and a growing interest in the 
Centennial. 

Following are some of the letters : 

Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State. 

I have read with much interest the letters from prominent 
public men endorsing the proposed centennial celebration of 
unbroken peace between the United States and Great Britain. 
This celebration is especially called for because of the disarma- 
ment agreement on the Great Lakes, which is a striking object 



lesson for the great powers now engaged in the mad competi- 
tion for big navies. 

I heartily agree with the suggestion that the centennial 
celebration should be turned to some lasting benefit to the two 
nations, and what better movement can be inaugurated than 
one for the negotiation of a permanent treaty of arbitration 
of an unlimited character ? In the century since the treaty of 
peace the two governments have settled by arbitration a great 
variety of questions, involving almost every known cause of 
war, including territorial disputes, vital interests and national 
honor. Many years ago President Grant advocated unlimited 
international arbitration, and now that President Taft has 
publicly favored the elimination of national honor from arbi- 
tration treaty restrictions, it is a fitting time to usher in the 
peace centennial with the consummation of such an arbitration 
treaty for these kindred peoples. 

Hon. Elihu Root, United States Senator, ex-Secretary of 
State. 

I really don't know what to say as to what should be done 
to celebrate the One Hundred Years' Peace between the United 
States and Great Britain. We certainly ought to have a cele- 
bration which will emphasize the preservation of peace for 
that long period and the value of the self-control which has 
accomplished that great victory over the selfish and belligerent 
instincts of two very self-assertive peoples. Just what form 
the celebration should take will, I suppose, have to be a mat- 
ter of consultation between the representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain and her American colonies. 

John Bassett Moore, LL.D., Professor of International 

Law in Columbia University, ex-Assistant Secretary 

of State. 

I am heartily in favor of the proposal to celebrate, at the 
proper time and in an appropriate way, the continuance of 
unbroken peace between the United States and Great Britain 
for a hundred years. Nor could this, I think, be more ef- 
fectively done than by commemorating throughout the two 
countries, on an appointed day, the important settlements 
that made peace between them possible, and, as those settle- 
ments were chiefly arbitral, by exchanging on that day the 
ratifications of a permanent treaty of arbitration which shall 
sum up and worthily crown the achievments of the past and 
furnish a pledge of unbroken peace for the future. 

Leo S. Rowe, LL. D., Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

In reply to the request contained in your letter of October 1 1, 
it occurs to me that an international conference of Canadian 
and American universities and colleges would be a most fitting 
way in which to commemorate this great anniversary. The 
universities are the most important agencies in bringing about 
closer intellectual relations between nations, and through these 
agencies we can avoid some of the most fruitful causes of mis- 
understanding and misconception. At a conference such as 
that proposed, plans for an interchange of professors and 
students might well be discussed. 

It would also be possible in the sectional meetings to take 
up concrete questions in the domain of pure and applied 
science, jurisprudence and political science. 

Lord Courtney of Penwith, President of the International 
Peace Congress, London, 1908. 

Four years in advance you ask how we should celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the treaty closing the last war be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom, and you 
ask the question in full assurance that peace will be main- 
tained till the completion of the century. I desire and believe 
in this consummation, though now when on all sides 
"... armorers . . . 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation," 

I cannot keep myself free from all anxiety even between our- 
selves. We cannot, I think, dismiss a sense of peril that 
should work for peace, and with this thought in our hearts I 
would say, How can we better commemorate the work of our 
forefathers than by building on their foundations? They 
completed their treaty of peace with an agreement that there 
should never be any preparation for naval war on the Great 
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Lakes of the American continent. Customs-protecting cutters 
of the smallest tonnage and with the smallest armament might 
be allowed on those inland seas, and nothing more. I admire 
the wisdom and the courage of the men of 1814, and would 
ask the men of to-day to be equally bold and far-sighted. 
Carry on the principle of disarmament from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and let the preparation and possibility of war 
cease all along the line. Let us employ what influence we 
have to establish neutralization in other waters. The Suez 
Canal has been neutralized by the consent of the nations; no 
forts defend its entrances or guard its shores. The consent of 
the nations must surely be the best protection of the right of 
innocent passage on all communicating waterways. This con- 
sent means indeed something more than the concurrence of 
policy between the statesmen of Britain and of America, but 
there remains a line of action which might be pursued between 
ourselves, developing the wisdom of 1814. Our predecessors 
limited the navy of the lakes to the smallest cruisers sufficient 
for the protection of customs duties. Speaking for myself, I 
would urge all friends of peace to direct their energies to the 
reduction and abolition of protective duties, and thus get rid 
of the ever-threatening germ of international jealousies and 
conflicts. This may seem audacious counsel from an English- 
man, who has to admit that after sixty years' freedom from 
protective duties there is a peril of their reappearance in his 
own land, especially when addressed to Americans, who on 
both sides of the line live in atmospheres charged with the 
passion of industrial hostility; but I have a faith that my 
boldness is right. We on this side are not going again to re- 
sort to protection — the food of millions prevents it; and in 
Canada and the States a sense is awakening that neighbors 
who wish to diminish the pressure of life should rejoice in the 
benefits of an unfettered international division of labor. This, 
then, is my answer to the question, What shall we do to com- 
memorate 1814? Maintain the policy of disarmament and 
struggle to remove the last pretext for guardships by a re- 
moval of the duties they are set to guard. 

Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., Manchester College, 
Oxford, England. 

I trust that the centennial of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States in December, 1914, may be celebrated 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is one of the most splendid 
facts in the history of the last hundred years that on a land 
and water frontier of thousands of miles tranquillity has been 
maintained without fortresses or fleets. An immense political 
experiment has been tried on the scale of a vast continent, 
with international results of the highest value. The idea of 
war between the two nations has become so abhorrent alike to 
our worthiest statesmanship and our best popular feeling that 
it may be dismissed altogether as a moral impossibility. All 
the more need is there to carry this spirit of goodwill into our 
relations with other great states and powerful governments. 
Much must yet be done to educate the English conscience in 
this matter, and the best method is to show what actually has 
been accomplished. By calling the attention of our whole 
people to the happy issue of a hundred years of peace between 
this country and the mighty North American republic, the 
promoters of the Centennial will render most valuable service 
to the sacred cause of " peace on earth, goodwill toward men." 

Prof. Thomas J. Lawrence, LL. D., Author of " The 
Principles of International Law," England. 

I can add but two suggestions to those already before you : 

1. Disseminate far and wide in popular form a short record 
of the arbitrations between the two countries since 1814, noting 
especially the development of the arbitral process from a 
reference to a friendly potentate to a trial before an impartial 
tribunal learned in international jurisprudence. 

2. A vivid representation by tableaux or otherwise of the 
great deeds done by pioneers of civilization on both sides of 
the frontier during the past century. People who saw the 
wagons on the Oregon trail or the Canadian mounted police 
at Klondyke would cease to believe that war alone can make 
heroes. 

Dr. L. Oppenheim, Professor of International Law In the 
University of Cambridge, England. 

This is a most excellent proposal, which I am sure will find 
sympathetic acceptance in both countries. And I am inclined 



to think that this anniversary ought not only to be celebrated 
in Great Britain and America, but throughout the world. For 
the peaceful adjustment of slight and grave differences between 
Great Britain and America throughout a century is a lesson to 
all the civilized states which teaches the possibility and the 
value of international arbitration. 

More than once since 1814 Great Britain and America have 
been on the verge of war, and each time wise statesmanship 
and common sense have succeeded in a bloodless settlement in 
spite of public opinion in both countries having been heated 
to a boiling point. And in each case public opinion veered 
round and rejoicingly abided by a peaceful settlement of a dis- 
pute which seemingly could only be decided by a resort to 
arms. Although the arbitral awards never gave to either 
party what it claimed, and therefore never completely pleased 
either of them, they always submitted to the award in good 
faith, even when they considered themselves badly wronged by 
it, and they always conscientiously carried out the award to 
the very letter. The experience of both countries gained 
thereby has induced them to champion the cause of peace all 
over the world, for it is mainly due to the efforts of Great 
Britain and America that the first Peace Conference at The 
Hague in 1899 has established that landmark in the develop- 
ment of international law, the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, which has done already such good work. There are other 
examples of long-standing peace between two countries: there 
will, for instance, be a century of peace between Great Britain 
and France in 1915. on the anniversary of the peace treaty of 
Paris ; but what singles out the century of Anglo-American 
peace is the fact that peace obtained in spite of a number of 
the gravest conflicts and that in each case it was international 
arbitration that secured peace. 

It will be a long time, if it ever come, before there will have 
elapsed a century of peace all over the world. All the more 
will it be fitting to make this anniversary of a century of Anglo- 
American peace the occasion of an imposing celebration. Why 
not have a public holiday on the day of this anniversary and 
thanksgiving services in all places of worship throughout the 
British Empire and America? 

R. L. Borden, M. P., Leader of the Conservative Party 
in Canada. 

The time will soon be at hand when the Empire and the 
Bepublic may each hang upon the other's portal the garland 
of a century's peace. There have been differences, heart burn- 
ings, even threatenings, but, blessed be the peacemakers, 
there has been no conflict. It is not open to question that the 
anniversary should be worthily commemorated. In each 
country some splendid permanent memorial should be erected. 
But I trust that the day will be proclaimed as a national 
thanksgiving in both countries; that in every city, town and 
village the bells will ring out their tones of rejoicing; and 
that the voice of praise and thanksgiving will be heard in the 
churches. 

Canada, firmly bound to the Empire by the ties of fealty, 
freedom and love, while closely associated with the Bepublic 
by constant social and commercial intercourse and by the 
bonds of mutual respect and goodwill, is clearly conscious 
of her responsibilities to each; and no higher responsibility 
is or can be hers than to aid in maintaining and strengthening 
during all the glorious years to come the peace and amity 
which have been so happily preserved during the hundred 
years soon to be celebrated. 

Joseph A. Chisholm, K. C, Mayor of Halifax, N. 5., 
and President of the Union of Canadian Municipalities. 

Every right-thinking person will commend the proposal to 
celebrate in the most fitting way the completion of one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

War at all times is horrible. War between peoples speaking 
the same language, drawing their best blood largely from the 
same common sources, and devoted substantially to the fur- 
therance of the same political and social ideals, is so utterly 
repugnant to our civilization that we may confidently hope 
that the first century of peace between Britain and the Amer- 
ican republic may be followed by another and another, and 
that between them there shall be no more war. 

The matter is of special interest to Canadians, and although 
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at this moment I have no suggestion to make with respect to 
the form which the celebration should take, I have no doubt 
that a suitable mode of commemorating the event will be 
decided upon by the committees appointed for that purpose. 

J. Q. Carter Troop, M. A., University of Toronto, Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Chicago. 

It is very gratifying to know that one of the things you 
think should be given prominence in the proposed celebration 
of the century of peace between the United States and 
Canada, or rather Great Britain, is Canadian literature. In 
response to your kind letter asking me for some hints as to 
the best way of bringing this subject before the American 
people, I beg to offer these suggestions : 

1. The publication of a special commemoration edition of 
a certain limited number of books by Canadian writers in 
fiction, essays and poetry, having more than local reputation, 
the choice to be made by a committee of five nominated by the 
presidents of McGill, Toronto, Queen's, Dalhousie and Man- 
itoba Universities, each president to nominate one member. 

2. A paper to be read or an oration to be delivered on 
Canadian literature and on Canadian history as leading fea- 
tures of the celebration; the paper or oration to be pub- 
lished and to serve as a general introduction to the proposed 
special commemoration edition of Canadian authors; the 
choice of writers or speakers to be made by the committee of 
five mentioned above. 

" Great talents," as Goethe once observed, "are the finest 
peacemakers." Nothing weakens national barriers more than 
knowledge, for knowledge is international, as an English 
writer recently remarked. Our hope is that Canada and the 
United States shall one day be "a league of intellectual 
commonwealths " wherein each draws from the other all the 
thoughts and all the forms of beauty that it can without loss 
of independence. For intellectual and spiritual purposes 
the British Empire and the United States, having one common 
tongue, one common medium "of verte and eloquence and 
piety," should proceed by joint action and work towards a 

common result. 

■ . ♦ » ■ 

The New York Peace Society. 

Notes of the Society's Activities for the Past Three 
Months. 

BY WILLIAM H. SHOET, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

During the last three months the Society has been 
forming and working out plans for the various activities 
in which it is proposed to engage during the coming year. 
Besides its regular work, it has two important tasks in 
hand for the year. One of these is to assist in every 
possible way the work of the National Committee for 
the celebration of the One Hundred Years of Peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples, which already has a 
membership of one hundred and twenty-five representa- 
tive men and women. The other is that of rendering 
unofficial cooperation to the United States Peace Com- 
mission, which was ordered by Congress last spring, and 
which will soon be appointed by the President. A vast 
work is to be done in securing like commissions from 
other governments and arousing public interest which 
will make possible the success of its efforts towards inter- 
national federation and consequent reduction of arma- 
ments. We wish to say in this connection that the 
Society has reprinted Mr. Holt's article, "The United 
States Peace Commission," from the September North 
American Review, copies of which may be had by call- 
ing at the office. 

The National Committee for the proposed peace cele- 
bration is issuing a prospectus of its plans and purpose 
and is preparing to solicit membership on the committee 
from prominent people in each State and territory of the 
Union. On the 15th of November it united with the 



Canadian Club of New York in giving a banquet at the 
Hotel Astor, the purpose of which was to launch the 
movement publicly in this city. The existing friendship 
between the United States and Canada was cemented 
anew, and sentiments of perpetual peace between Eng- 
land, Canada and the United States were voiced by the 
speakers. Many prominent guests from the Dominion 
were present, including the Hon. William L. MacKenzie 
King, Canadian Minister of Labor, President William 
Peterson of McGill University, the Hon. Adam C. Bell 
of New Glasgow, N. S., the presidents of the Canadian 
Clubs of Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Fredericton, 
and other distinguished Canadians. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
Kenzie King was the principal Canadian speaker, and 
was one with the other speakers from the Dominion in 
recognizing the desirability of commemorating a century 
of peace between the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race on this continent. Mr. King said that what 
they sought to proclaim by such a celebration was the 
advance of civilization. Not quite five centuries ago 
there was a hundred years' war ; now there had been a 
hundred years of peace. Brotherhood had been achieved 
between nations even where internal discord had not 
been entirely absent. Canada and the United States had 
found a better way of settling their differences than by 
war. "By conferences, by commission, by treaty, by 
arbitration," said he, " we have settled one by one the 
differences that have arisen, until to-day whatever there 
may have been of disappointment or sense of loss has 
been forgotten in the common accord with which the 
triumph of reason over force has been acclaimed. May 
we not hope that, viewing in the light of a hundred years 
of peace this unprotected frontier of four thousand miles, 
it will be rendered secure by a common consent to settle 
all differences in this way ; and that other nations will 
seek to turn their rivalries, as we have done, from mil- 
itary to industrial and substitute workshops for arsenals 
and factories for forts." 

We held our annual Speakers' Luncheon at the City 
Club on the 14th of November. Brief speeches were 
made on several phases of the peace movement which are 
of interest at the present time, and plans for their public 
presentation outlined. It is proposed to hold several 
mass meetings during the winter in centrally located 
places. The first of these has already been held under 
the auspices of the Labor Temple at Fourteenth Street 
and Second Avenue, and arrangements are being com- 
pleted with the Civic Forum and People's Institute for 
at least three large meetings. The meeting which will 
be held in conjunction with the Civic Forum will be 
addressed by Count Apponyi of Austria-Hungary, who 
will shortly arrive in this country. Carnegie Hall will 
be secured for the occasion, and it is hoped to fill it. 
The first meeting at Cooper Union will be held in Jan- 
uary and the second in March or April. 

A Board of Hospitality, the object of which is to en- 
tertain in fitting ways distinguished foreigners visiting 
New York, is being organized by the Society. It is pro- 
posed to have the names of from fifty to seventy-five of 
the leading citizens of New York on the Board, and in 
addition the resident consuls of the principal nations. A 
sufficient number of eminent men have signified their 
willingness to accept appointment to insure the organi- 
zation of a Board of high standing. 



